of Calabria and Bavaria., of Hungary and Brittanny, of
Africa and America, differ very little from one another,
if one excludes differences of language. All over the
globe the peasants are almost equally helpless and equally
infected with zoological individualism. In the Soviet
Union the peasant is adopting collective forms of labour
and is gradually throwing off that specific mentality of the
slave of the soil, the eternal captive of propertied pau-
perdom.
Individualism results from pressure on man from with-
out, from class society; individualism is the futile attempt
of the individual to protect himself from tyranny. But,
surely, self-defence is nothing but self-restriction, since
the state of self-defence retards the growth of intellectual
energy. This state is equally harmful to society and to
the individual. The "nation"" spends billions arming it-
self against neighbour nations, the individual spends the
greater part of his energy defending himself against the
tyranny of class society, "Life is struggle"? Yes, but it
should be a struggle of men and mankind against the ele-
mental forces of nature, a struggle for mastery over them.
The class state has turned this noble struggle into a des-
picable fight for command of the physical energy of men, for
the purpose of their enslavement. The individualism of the
nineteenth- and twentieth-century intellectual differs from
the individualism of the peasant not in essence, but only in
its forms of expression: it is more colourful and smoother
polished, but it is equally zoological, and equally blind.
The intellectual lives between the anvil of the people and
the hammer of the state; in general, of course., his condi-
tion of life is hard and tragic, because reality is iminlly
hostile to him. That is why it so often happens tfe&t $Jbe
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